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books, might doubtless be spared; but | with his own genius, and to know what it was 
BIOGRAPHY. superfluities so beautiful, who would take | that nature had bestowed upon him mor 
LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. away? or who does not wish that the author | bountifully than upon others; the power of 
(Concluded. ) of the Iliad had gratified succeeding ages | 


Of the probable and the marvellous, two 
parts of a vulgar epic poem, which immerge 
the critic in deep consideration, the Para- 
dise Lost requires little to be said. It con- 
tains the history of a miracle, of creation and 
redemption; it displays the power and the 
mercy of the supreme Being; the probable 
therefore is marvellous, and the marvellous 
is probable. The substance of the narrative 
is truth; and, as truth allows no choice, it is, 
like necessity, superior to rule. To the ac- 
cidental or adventitious parts, as te every 
thing human, some slight exceptions may 
be made. But the main fabric is immovably 
supported. 

It is justly remarked by Addison, that this 
poem has, by the nature of its subject, the 
advantage above all others, that it is univers- 
ally and perpetually interesting. All man- 
kind will, through all ages, bear the same re- 
lation to Adam and to Eve, and must partake 
of that good and evil which extend to them- 
selves. 

Of the machinery, by which is meant the 
occasional interposition of supernatural 


power, another fertile topic of critical re- | may be confidently opposed to any rule of | to fill the imagination. But his images and 


marks, here is no room to speak, because | 
every thing is done under the immediate | 


and visible direction of heaven; but the rule 
is so far observed, that no part of the action 
could have been accomplished by any other 
means. 

Of episodes, I think there are only two, 
contained in Raphael’s relation of the war in 
heaven, and Michael’s prophetic account of 
the changes to happen in this world. Both 
are closely connected with the great action; 
one was necessary to Adam as a warning, 
the other as a consolation. 

To the compleatness or integrity of the 


design nothing can be objected, it has dis- | 


tinctly and clearly what Aristotle requires, a 
beginning, a middle, and an end. There is 
perhaps no poem, of the same length, from 
which so little can be taken without ap- 
parent mutilation. Here are no funeral 
games, nor is there any long description of 
a shield. The short digressions at the be- 
ginning of the third, seventh, and ninth 


with a little knowledge of himself? Perhaps 
no passages are more frequently or mor 
attentively read than those extrinsic para- 
graphs; and_ since the end of poetry is plea- 
sure, that cannot be unpoetical with which 
all are pleased. 

After the scheme and frabric of the poem, 
must be considered its component parts, the 
sentiments and the diction. 

The sentiments, as expressive of manners, 
or appropriated to characters, are, for the 
greater part, unexptionably just. 


seldom. Such isthe original formation of this 
poem, that, as it admits no human manners 


human conduct. Its end is to raise the 
thoughts above sublunary cares or pleasures. 
Yet the praise of that fortitude, with which 
Abdiel maintained his singularity of virtue 
against the scorn of multitudes, may be ac- 
commodated to all times; end Raphuel’s re- 











life which any poet has delivered. 


a forth in the progress, are such as 


| of science, unmingled with its grosser parts. 
i 
{i 


extent, and his descriptions are therefore 


He had considered creation in its whole 


| learned. He had accustomed his imegina- 
, tion to unrestrained indulgence, and his con- 
ceptions therefore were extensive. Phe char- 
jacteristic quality of his poem is sublimity. 
He sometimes descends to the elegant, but 
his element isthe great. He can occasionally 
invest himself with grace; but his natural 


when pleasure is required; but it is his pecu- 
liar power to astonish. 





He scems to have been well acquainted 


till the fall, it can give little assistance to || 


Milton’s mind may be said to sublimate his | 
learning, to throw into his work the spirit | 


port is gigantic loftiness. He can please | 


displaying the vast, illuminating the splen 
| did, enforcing the awful, darkening the 
| gloomy, and aggravating the dreadful; he 
| therefore chose a subject on which too much 


i} . . . . . 
|; could not be said, on which he might tire his 


The appearances of nature, and the occur- 
| rences of life, did not satiate his appetite ot 
| greatness. To paint things as they are, re- 
| quires a minute attention, and employs the 
memory rather than the fancy. Milton’s de- 
light was to sport in the wide regions of pos- 


| ancy without the censure of extravagance. 
| 
{ 
| 


| 
} 


| sibility; reality was a scene too narrow for his 


. - -.¢ | ° ° » ‘2 ‘ 
Splendid passages, containing lessons of || mind. He sent his faculties out upon dis- 
morality, or precepts of prudence, occur || covery, into worlds where only imagina 


| tion can travel, and delighted to form new 
| modes of existence, and furnish sentiment 
| and action to superior beings, to trace the 
' counsels of hell, or accompany the choirs 0! 
| heaven. 


But he could not be always in other worlds; 
| he must sometimes revisit earth, and tell of 
things visible anc known. When he cannot 
| raise wonder by the sublimity of his mind, 





proof of Adam’s curiosity after the planetary || he gives delieht by its fertility. 
motions, with the answer returned by Adam, I 


Whatever be his subject, he never fails 


, descriptions of the scenes or operations of 


The thoughts which are occasionally | nature do not seem to be always copied from 
| original form, nor to have the freshness, 
could only be produced by an imagination in | raciness, and energy, of immediate observae 
the highest degree fervid and active, to’ 
which materials were supplied by incessant | 
study and unlimited curiosity. The heat of | 


| tion. He saw nature, es Dryden expresses 
it, through the spectacles of books; and on 
| most occasions calls lcarning to his assist- 
jance. The garden of Eden brings to his 


mind the vale of Enna, where Proserpine 
| was gathering flowers. Satan makes his way 
! through fighting clements, hke Argo be- 
| twe en the Cy ncon roc 


ck; or Ulysses be- 
two Sicii 


tween the ia whi pools, W..en he 


shunned Charybdis on the larboard. The 
mythological aliusious have been justly cen- 
sured, us not bem always used with notice 
of their vumity; but they contribute variety 
to the rration, and produce an alternate 
exercise of the memory and the fancy. 

iis simiires are less numerous, and more 
various, than those of his predecessors. But 
he does pot confine bimself within the limits 


of rigorous Comparison: his great excellence 
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is amplitude; and he expands the adveuti- | 
tious liniage beyond the dimensions which 


} 
the occasion required. Thus comparing the | 
shield of Saturn to the orb of the moon, he | 
crowds the imagination with the discovery | 


of the telescope, and all the wonders which 
the telescope discovers. 
(}f his nvorel sentiments it is hardly praise | 
ee niS Hvoral Chilments wis hara y praise h 
to affirm that they excecded those of all] 
a Sank ° i| 
‘yt t Hor { Up Tigritt he Was Ibp- | 
NE a ee ar rags ware’ he sacred | 
debted to ims acqualntain with tne sacred | 


writings. “Lhe ancient epic poets, wanting | 
the Hght of revclation, were very unskilful 

teachers of virtue: their principal characters | 
may be great, but they are not amiable. | 
Phe reader nay rise from their works with | 


. ereat degree of active or passive fortitude, | 


) te) 


and sometimes of prudence; but he will be | 
able to carry away few precepts of justice, | 


and none of mercy. 

Of human beings there are but two; but | 
those two are t! 
able before their fall for dignity and inno- | 
cenée, and amiable after it for repent-| 


ve parents of mankind, vener- 


* . Cc ' 
ance and submission. In the first state | 


their affection is tender without weakness, \ 
ind their picty sublime without presump- 
tion. When they have sinned, they show 
how discord begins in mutual frailty, and 
how it oueht to cease in mutual forbearance, | 
iow confidence of the divine favor is for- | 
cited by sin, and how hope of pardon may 
¢ obtained by penitence and prayer. A state 


if innocence we can only conceive, if indeed, 





ui Our present misery, it be possible to con- 
ecive. it; but the sentiments and worship |} 
proper to a fallen and offending being, we | 
have.all to learn, as we have all to practise. 
The poet, whatever be done, is always 
spent. Our progenitors in their first state 
conversed with angels; even when folly and 
in had degraded them, they had not in 
their humiliation the port of mean suitors; 
nd they rise again to reverential regard, 
when we find that their pravers were heard. 
As human pessicus did not cuter the 


world before the fall, there is in the Paradise 





Lost little opportunity for the pathetic; but 
what little there 1s has not been lost. That 
passion which is peculiar to rational nature, 
the anguish arising from the consciousness 
of transgression, and the horrors attending 
the sense of the divine displeasure, are very 
justly described and forcibly impressed. But 
the passions are moved ouly on one occa- 
sion; sublimity is the general and prevailing 
quality of this poem; sublimity variously 
moditied, sometimes descriptive, sometimes 
argumentative. 

The defects and faults of Paradise Lost, 
for faults and defects every work of man 
must have, it is the business of impartial 
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criticism to discover. As, in displaying the 
excellence of Milton, I have not made long 
quotations, because of selecting beauties 
there had been no end, I shall in the same 
general manner mention that which seems 


| to deserve censure; for what Englishman 
| can take delight in transcribing passages, 


which, if they lessen the reputation of Mil- 


| ton, diminish in some degree the honor of 


his country? 

The plan of Paradise Lost has this incon- 
venicnec, that it coniprises neither human 
actions or human manners. The man and wo- 
man who act and suffer are in a state which 
ho other man or Woman can ever know. The 
reader finds no transaction in which he can 
be engaged; behelds no condition in which 
he can by any effort of imagination place 
himself; he has, therefore, little natural 
curiosity or sympathy. 

li has been therefore said, without an inde- 
cent hyperbole, by one of his encomiasts, 
that in reading Paradise Lost we read a book 
of universal knowledge. 

But original deficience cannot be suppli- 
ed. The want of human interest is always 


| telt. Paradise Lost is one of the books which 


the reader admires and lays down, and tor- 
gets to take up aguin. None ever wished 
i longer than it is. Its perusal is a duty 
rather than a pleasure. We read Milton tor 
instruction, retire harrassed, and overbur- 


' dened, and look elsewhere for recreation; 


we desert our master, and seek for compan- 
lous. 

Another inconvenience of Milton’s design 
is, that it requires the description of what 
cannot be described, the agency of spirits. 
He saw that imimateriality supplicd no lia- 
ges, and that he could not show angels act- 
ing but by imstruments of action; he there- 
tore invésted them with form and matter. 
This, being pecessary, was therefore deten- 
sible; and he shouid have secured the con- 
sistency of his system, by keeping imiateri- 
ality out of sight, and enticing his reader 
to drop it from his thoughts. But he has un- 


huppily perpiexed his poetry with bis philo- 
! 


sophy. liis inicrnal and celestial powers are 
sometimes pure spirit, and someumes ani- 
mated body. Wien Satan waiks with his 
lance upon the burning marie, he has a body; 
when in his passage between heil and the 
new world, he is in danger of sinking in the 
vacuity, and is supported by a gust ot rising 
vapors, he has a body; when he animates 
the toad, he scems to be mere spirit, that can 
penetraie matter at pleasure; when he starts 
up in his own shape, he has ut least a deter- 
inined form; and when he is brought before 
Gabriel, he has a spear and a shield, which 
he had the power of hiding in the toad, 


———— 
though the arms of the contending angels are 
evidently material. 

Such are the faults of that wonderful 

performance Paradise Lost; which he who 
can put in balance with its beauties must be 
considered notas nice but as dull, as less to 
| be censured for want of candor, than pity 
| for want of sensibility. 
Of Paradise Regained, the general judg- 
; ment seems now to be right, that it is in 
many parts elegant, and every where in- 
siructive. It was not to be supposed that the 
writer of Paradise Lost could ever write 
without great effusions of fancy, and exalt- 
ed precepts of wisdom. The basis of Para- 
dise Regained is narrow; a dialogue without 
action can never please like an union of the 
narrative and dramatic powers. Had this 
poem been written not by Milton, but by 
some imitator, it would have claimed and 
received universal praise. 
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For the Repertory. 


THE CABINET. No. XXIX. 
With what author ty and show of truth 
Can cunning sin cover itself withal. 
SHAKSPEARF 


practised, and at the same time so univer- 
Sully despised as Hypocrisy. Is a man a hy- 
pocrite? he is immediately considered a _yil- 
lain. He is looked upon by all as an object 
of contempt; his infamy is trumpeted 
throughout the world by the Hermes of ex- 


to be dangerous and disgraceful, but how 
many of these very persons who are the 
most industrious in circulating reports con- 
cerning: the bad behaviour of others do we 
see supercilicusly bending to them when 
they meet, and pouring consolation in their 
ears for their undeserved loss of character: 
this is the too common sincerity of the world; 
this is the manner in which these comforters 
proceed in their nefarious designs, and thus 
they “ smile, and murder while they smile.” 

Hypocrisy is asserted by a_ celebrated 
author to be “a homage which vice pays 
| to virtue:” a melancholy, and convincing 
proof that the majority of mankind are 
vicious, for by far the greater part bow to 
the shrine of virtue in the garb of deceit. 
It is only used to serve the ends of the wick- 
ed, and to frustrate the intentions of the 
cood. It is the veil which conceals all kind 
of villainy, the mask which gives congruity 
to the features of the seducer, which gilds 
with the appearance of affection the coun- 
tenance of the traitor; the instrument which 
sometimes blunts the edge of justice, and 
sheaths from discovery the blood-stained 
dagger of the assassin. 














There is perhaps no vice so generally 


aggeration, and his company is proclaimed 
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The incentives to it are almost as nume- 
rous as its votaries, thirst after power causes 
the great man (in the common mockery of 
the term) to call it to his assistance, he feigns 
a detestation of tyranny, a love for his coun- 
try, and an eager and irresistable desire to 
plant in it the standard of liberty interwoven 
with the laurels of peace; he ascends the 
throne with professed unwillingness, con- 
demning royalty, he renders his people mis- 
erable, whilst he swears he esteems their 
happiness more than his own life, and he 
exercises his sceptre with the sway of a ty- 
rant whilst he professes eternal hatred tovail 
despots. Is it not hypocrisy that disguises 
the black designs of unforgiving revenge 
when he approaches his victim with the 
borrowed smile of complaisance, hails him 
with the assumed voice of love, and whilst 
he lulls suspicion with the studied accents 
of soothing friendship, meditates the destruc- 
tive blow of death? Is it not ungrateful hy- 
pocrisy that triumphs over the meekness 
of confiding innocence, and laughs at the 
ruined reputation of unsuspecting worth? 
It is subservient to the groveling desires of 
insatiate interest, being employed as the 
means of procuring wealth, a worldly honor; 
for which reason it is so often to be found 
among the despicable minions of the great, 
whose minds weakened by the vanity which 
surrounds them, pay the loathed tribute of 
unmerited respect to their superiors through 
the hope of being invested in the dazzling 
garb of wealth, thinking, (I fear too truly) 
that “ the world ne’er holds him guilty, who 
succeeds.” 

One of the most powerful allies of hy- 
pocrisy, is flattery, but the man who would 
basely endeavor to raise the merits of an- 
other in his own esteem, merely through 
motives of selfaggrandizement, or specula- 
tions of designing villainy, should ever be 
shunned as a monster, and blotted from the 
record of mankind. 

Beware of the wiles of the Hypocrite, ye 
children of simplicity, and avoid his invidi- 
ous attacks, for remember that though 
“ Presuasion’s self is seated on his tongue, 

So soft, so sweetly soothing flow his words,” 
Behind that screen a pois’nous serpent lurks, 
With fangs outstretched, impatient to destroy. 

Could hypocrisy always be discovered 
in its true light, its power to injure would 
be taken from it, and us a viper when des- 
poiled of its venomous weapon, we would 
look upon the crawling reptile with the se- 


curity of fearless contempt; our feclings | 


would not be softened by commiseration for 
its suficrings, nor sorrow for its unhappiness; 
our hearts would not melt at beholding its 
misery, because it has deserved it; and the 





ES 


equal balance of unerring justice conimands 
nosy mpathy till it be exacted to the sin- 
cerity of repentance, we may, we should be 
subjugated by that appeal, and in making it 





to an offended world, the punishment of the 
hypocrite would be complete. As a vice, hy- 
pocrisy should be kept at an awful distance, 
for though its possessions may be for a mo- 
ment of supposed benefit, yet it is most gene- 
rally, sooner or later, stripped of its disguise, 
and its votaries are held up as spectacles to | 
prove the danger of embracing it, and the | 
hatred it justly ensures. 

GREGORY GRAVITY. 
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For the Repertory. 
ANECDOTIANA. 
No. XII. 


Communicated by Valerian 


CHARITY. 

A poor man within a few miles of London, 
who had a wife with six children, was seized | 
on for his rent. While the unhappy wife 
was shreiking in vain for mercy from un- 
fecling law, a person came by and inquired 
into the cause of her distress: upon being in- 
formed, he paid the debt amounting to 
eleven pounds and immediately departed. 
He was himself a poor tradesman of Lud- 
gate Hill. 





{ 


BLINDNESS. 

Henry Moyes, blind from his infancy, by 
the ardor and assiduity of his application, 
and by the force of a genius to which noth- | 
ing is impenetrable, has not only made him- | 
self master of the lauguages, but is deeply | 
skilled in geometry, optics algebra, astro- 
nomy, chymistry, and all the other branches 
of natural philosophy, as taught by Newton, 
and received by a wondering world. I 

It is said that Blacklock the celebrated | 
poet, saw the light but five months: besides | 
having made himself master of Latin, Greek, I 
Italian, and French, he was aiso skilled in | 
natural philosophy. 

John Metcalf, a blind man of Manchester, | 
England, very lately followed the occupation || 
of conducting strangers through intricate | 
roads during the night, or when the tracks | 
were covered with snow!! 


FORCE OF EXAMPLE. 

One of the most effectual ways of doing | 
good is by showing the way, not by directing | 
to it. Who would not laugh ata drunkard for |! 
preaching sobricty, and despise the debau- 
chees eulogy upon morality. 

s he . . . ! 

Julius Czsar never said to his soldiers: | 
“Tie,” go on; but “ Venite,” come on; or | 
' 


follow me. So the great Author of christianity 
has not only left us the record of the way 
to heaven, but himself became our examplar. 


| at length convinced that he 


| unhappy father’s shame: 





Two architects were candidates for build 
ing a certain temple at Athens. Onc har 
rangued the crowd very learnedly upon the 
different sorts of architecture, and showed 
them in what manner the temple should be 
built. The other arose 
speaking and only 


when he had done 
observed, “ that what-his 
brother had spoken of he could do!” and 
thus at once he gained the cause. 

Lord Peterborough, more famed for his 
wit than his religion, when he lodged with 
Fenelon at Cambray, was so charmed with 


| the piety and virtue of the archbishop, that 
| rit , - 
| he cried out at parting, “if I stay here any 


longer, I shall become a christian, in spite 
of myself.” 
FILIAL AFFECTION. 
A gentleman cf Sweden was condemned 
to suffer death for certain offences commit- 
ted in the discharge of a public office which 


| he had filled for a number of years. His son, 
| a youth ofabout cighteen years, was no sooner 


apprised of the predicament of the author 
of his being, than he flew to the judge who 
had pronounced fatal sentence, and 
prayed, that he might be suffered to die for 
a father whom he adored and whom he could 


the 


‘not survive. The magistrate was astonished, 


and could hardly be persuaded that the 
youth was sincere in his request. But being 
wished to save 
the life of his father at the expense of his 


| own, he wrote an account of the whole affair 


to the king, who immediately dispatched 
back the courier with orders to grant a full 
pardon to the father, and to confer a title 


of honor on his incomparable son! This 
| mark of royal favor however, with all hu- 
| mility he begged to decline; and the motive 
| for the refusal was not less noble than the 
| conduct by which he deserved it was gene- 
| rous and disinterested. “ Of what avail,’’ 


cricd he, * could the most exalted title be 


} to me, humbled as my family already is in 


the dust? alas! would it not serve as a monu- 


/ ment to perpetuate in the minds of my 


countrymen the direful remembrance of an 
” The king actually 
shed tears when this speech was repeated to 


him, and sending for the youth to court, 


immediately appolited him to the office of 
his private confidential secretary. 

THE FLATTERER REPROVED. 
One of his courtiers ouce complimented 
Alphonso V in the following words: “ Sire, 
you are not only a king hke others but you 
are also the brother, the nephew, and the 
son of a king.” * Weil,” replied the mon- 
arch, * what do all these vain titles prove? 
that I hoid the crown from my ancestors, 
without ever having dove any thing to de- 


19> 


serve it! 
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For the Repertory 
REFLECTOR. No. f. 

There is not perbups a greater truth, and 
at the same time a more paradoxical fact, 
than that a man is frequently deterred from 
doing what his judgment convinces him 1s 
right, and his principics tell him ts his duty, 
less 


by an apprehension that he will be 


thoueht cf in the world fer following the 
dictates of his own conscience, and houghed 
at for durivg to act differently from others. 
qs 


Sinewlar and iniprobable os it may seer, 


that a men should be so bind and infatuat- 
ed; and thus to sacrifice his own conviction 
to opinions which he knows to be improper: 
experience convinces us of the existence 
of the fact and observation daily furnishes 
melancholy proofs of the assertion, There 
is perhaps but |ide danger that the conduct 
of a man, who has arrived at an age when 
ardor is tempered by reflection, and pre- 
judice has given way to judgment, being 
naturally influenced by the fear that he will be 
less esteemed for acting conscientiously: but 
a young mah just stepping into active life, 
is extremely liable to fall a victim to what 
may implicitly be called false shame. Unac- 
quainted with the ways of the world, a stran- 
gcr to the complicated machinery of the 
human character, he enters into life unap- 


prised of the temptations he will have to | 


encounter, unprepared to resist the allure- 
ments of pleasure and ignorant of the misery 
which attends the indulgence of vice. Anx- 
ious to become known in the world ambition 
leads him ou: his education has perhaps been 
such as to implant in his breast a love of 
virtue, and he fancies he will make himself 
eminent by displaying it in his conduct; his 
acquaintance now becomes general and in- 
discriminate; among the number there are 
some who foliow vicious pursuits as a pro- 
fession and who are in consequence anxious 
to place others in the same situation; their 
conversation is to him unintelligible, for he 
has as yet never been initiated in the techni- 
cal terms of vice; he therefore feels lost in 
their company and to relieve himself from 
a situation which is embarrassing and dis- 
into their 
views aud follow their pursuits; when he 


agreeable, is induced to enter 
mrkes this resolution it is with an intentioi 
of walking buta short distance in the paths 
of pleasure, but having once entered he finds 
himself unable to retreat, his companions 
laugh at his scruples and ridicule every dis- 
position which he manifests to return to his 
former steady habits. He at first makes some 
faint hesitating opposition to their advances, 
but reiterating attacks conquer bis resoln- 
tion; and though convinced of the impropri- 


ety of his concurrence he is unwilling to 
brave their ridicule and ashamed to continue 
his adherence to virtue. Thus induced toact 
in direct opposition to his own ideas of pro- 








| priety, he either by silent acquiescence or 
‘ open support, becomes the advocate of vice. 
| To point out an evil is doing a benefit te 
| Society; but to point out an evil which ex- 
ists and prescribe an antidote to obviate .its 
, injurious effects is rendering society a niuch 
|tuore essential service. ‘To enable us to act 
lwith firm independance when the ardent 
| ambition of youth is assailed by ridicule; 
the adopting a system by which to regulate 
our conduct through life appears to me to 


cool reflection, when the mind is perfectly 
free from the bias of pleasure and reasou 
inaintains her empire over our passions, we 
«re able to discriminate with accuracy be- 
tween what is correct and what is improper. 
{f at this time we set down deliberately and 
witha view to our future welfare and respec- 


resolving to make them the general rule 


actions; there is but little danger of our be- 
ing either influenced by bad examples or 
led astray by the allurements of pleasure. 
| A set of resolutions thus adopted; an indi- 
vidual constitution (if I may so express my- 
self) formed on such principles, is attended 
with incalculable advantages to ayoung man. 
it affords a beacon to guide him through 
the tempestuous scenes of life; it is a friend 
to whose advice he can have access when 
assailed by temptations, and a shield under 








against the encroachments of vice or the 
stings of adversity. It was to a regulation 
such as this, that Washington owed his 
ialents and perhaps America her indepen- 
SIMON FRIENDLY. 


a oe 


dance. 


For the Repertory. 
SELECTOR. No, XIV. 
EUPHROSYNE; OR THE FAIR REFORMED. 
How unhappy are the fair, who, from 
nistaken notions of happiness, seck the 


tiere a sigh burst from her bosom, at the 
recollection of past folly, and a tear fell from 
its orb, and rested on the cheek of the fair 
Euphrosyne. Cease, said she, the dew drops 
of contrition, what avail they now! Are not 
he years of dessipation flown away like the 
sun beams of the morning, without one 
reflecting moment? They sported tll my 
fortune was exhausted; and friends with for- 
tune fled. 





be eminently calculated. In the moments of 


of our conduct; and form a code of laws by | 
which to test the propriety of our future 


the shelter of which he may rest secure | 








tability in society, adopt certain regulations | 


{ 





' 
} 


luring paths of pleasure! Deluded indeed! | 








“ For what is fricduslup but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep: 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep.” 

I must now find some solitude; and per- 
haps close the evening of my life in the lap 
of penury: but stop, methinks some kind 
power bids me not despair; though I have 
deviated from prudence, I never have from 
virtue. 

Notwithstanding this reverse of fortune I 
may yet be happy; the rectitude of my heart 
shall be my consolation: Here she paused— 
Yes! it mustbe so. To morrow, at Auroru’s 
duwn, when the feathered sOngsicrs are 
chaunting forth hymns of gratitude to the 
supreme Author of the universe, I will 
commit myself to his care, and quit this 
place forever, and endeavor to blot out the 
remembrance of the part 1 have acted in it. 
The ruddy messengers of morn had just 
unbarred the gates of light, when Euphro- 
syne bid adicu to the place of her birth. The 
melody of the birds, the sofiness of the air, 
the universal stillness that reigned around, 
spread a serenity over her mind, and calmed 
all her sorrows. She stopped to take a 
survey of all her steps, and the surrounding 
landscape. How happy, exciaimed the fair, 
are the inhabitants of that lowly cottage, 
now chjoying the sweets of balmy slumbers. 
This is a felicity the virtuous only know! 
Sleep on, ye children of innocence, and 
may your repose be uninterrupted! She 
finished her ejaculation with a sigh, and 
walked siowly forward, cil she arrived at a 
little village, where she inquired the way to 
the next; and with the small remains of her 
fortune, purchased a cottage. The lofty elm 
over shadowed her dwelling, and the lovely 
evergreen crept around her door. Here, the 
once gay Euphrosyne, that lately shone in all 
the circles of the beau monde, was obscured 
as in «a shadowy vale; but in the vale, she was 
convinced that happiness does not dwell on 
the summit of grandeur. 

— 
For the Repertory. 
GALLERY OF FRAGMENTS. 
No. V. 

The eye was damp and chill; darkness 
veiled the face of the sky; the deep ro.red, 
and the mad billows lashed the rugged beach. 
Theodore was seated ona cliff overlooking 
the sea shore: his face was pale and emacia- 
ted; his bair hung in wild disorder and he 
#as beating his breast in despair. 

The remains of his departed Maria had 
been just committed to the dust. Distracted 
he had followed the hearse; and after the sad 
ceremony of interment, had sat bathing the 
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grave of hi- c nsort with many a tear. Despa- 
ration had driven him hither; in melancholy | 
transport he exclaim’d: “ My fair one, my | 
beloved, the idol of my soul, the pride of | 
nature, is gone, is ravished from me: Roar | 
louder, ye sas! ye winds howl! nour down | 
ye rains, a deluge! groan, ye elements in; 
concert with my woe!” He paused with un-; 
uterable anguish. Spent with complaint he | 
reclined his head on a rock, and fell aslecp. | 
The gale strengthened; the rains descended \ 
in torrents; the seas boiled with fury; hoarse | 
thunders rumbled, and keen lightening burst | 
from the heavens. Theodore, the shivering 
and almost expiring Theodore, once more 
awoke, and cast his eyes upwards. At that 
instant a bolt from the impending cloud, com- 
missioned by indulgent fate, closed them 
forever in death. CINTHIO. 





+ eo 


For the Reportory. 
TEMPLE OF REFLECTION. 
No. TIT. 

OF THE 

This morning it unfolded its beauties to 
the eastern sun; it exhaled its yich perfume; 
{ beheld the beautiful flower with pleasure. 
A person passed my window, anc, no doubt. 
to please me, plucked it from the stalk; he 
gave it me; I placed it in my bosom. It 
faded—it died away—and when evening 
came it was no more charning. 

Vain man! in this flower thou mayest be- 
hold an emblem of thyself. Thou in the 
morning of thy days wast amiable. But when 
thou hast arrived at mature age, then thou 
wast severed from unsullicd innocence: then 
thou didst imbibe the vices of the age. As| 
the flower lost its crimson hue, thou wast} 
fast loosing thy hoid of virtue. And as the | 
rose had entirely faded, so rectitude, inte- | 


ROSE. 





{ 
| 


grity, innocence, and every amiable virtue, | 
became strangers to thy heart; and left thee, 


ALONSO. 


— + eo | 


entirely, a man ofthe world. 


For the Repertory. 
MY FATHER IS AT THE HELM: ' 
On hearing an anecdote to the above purport, 
impressively introduced by 
preacher into his sermon 


a justly admired | 


Behold yon ship, by storms and tempests driven, 
Rocking, and reeling o’er the vast profound, 
While angry ocean’s surges dash towards heaven, 
And horror and dread ruin rage around. | 
The heart-sunk marriners, appall’d, aghast, 
Now here, now there, in wild confusion flee, 
Despairing to survive the furious blast, 
Their graves expecting in the billowy sea. 


Gone e’en the hope of hope, one of the crew, 
His eyeballs gluring with distraction wid, 
Flies to the cabin—instant met his view, ° 

Playing, and perfectly composed, a child— i 











We're lost! all lost!—art not afraid? he crics, 
E’en now the swelling seas the ship o’erwhelm! 

With sweet composure, “ No,” the child replics, 
“Vin not afraid; my father’s at the helm.” 


> 


So on the ocean of this mortal life, 

Where fierecst storms of sin and passion rage, 
Where reason, truth and error are at striie, 

And powers of darkness the dread contest wage; 
Where tempes's of affliction ever rise, 

And clouds of gloomy sadness ever roll; 
Where suffering virtue in prostration les, 

And fluods of sorrow seem to sink the soul,— 
Thrice blest is he, who by experience knows, 

Though ruin dire this scene of things o’erwhelm, 
Or change what may, his safeiy and repose 

Are sure, “ his heavenly Father’s at the helm.” 

AMYNTOR. 


pee Aa 
For the Repertory. 
TO JULIO. 
My Julio, when the fav’ring sun 
Again shall bid the flowerets bloom; 
When icy winter’s course is run 
And nature bursts her transient tomb. 


When gentle spring her roseate hues, 
And balmy breeze refreshing brings; 
When o’er the fields her robes she strews, 
And the long silent warbler sings; 


Shail we together gaily stray 

Along the winding stream’s green side, 
And as we tread the dewy way 

List tothe music of the tide? 


How sweet to.rgve by Luna’s beams 
O’er scenes whose charms the he: islave; 
While through the high topp’d a 3 
Her paly light upon the wave. 


To mark the river roll along, 
And view the distant less’ning sails; 
To hear the pensive ship boys song 


Which o’cr the stilly stream prevails 


J know thou lovest the moonlight e’en, 
I know thy bosom throbs with pleasure, 
Like mine, to hail each loveiy scene 
Of nature’s wild or simple treasure. 
Then, Julho, when the summer's breath 
Again shall bid the grotto bloom, 
And “twine it with a verdant wreathe, 
Shali we together gaily roam. 
FLORENZO 
—_ 
For the Repertory. 
On Peter Peaceable having 


The other night from trouble free, 


furned hioet. 


As I reposed at leisure, 
A lively ode was handed me, 
In true pindaric measure; 
The lines from sparkling, turned to flame, 
And flash’d in vivid metre, 
When looking down I spy’d the name 
Of peaceable old Peter. 


Then in my mind this thcught arose, 
Nor care 1 who shall known it, 

Can he have left good solid prose 
To turn a frothy poet? 

To trisk, and flutter for a day, 
By dint of midnight labors, 














The thirsting fancies to allay 
Or his fastidious neighbors? 


Or on the passing tempest’s brow 
To be one moment posted, 

Or in the fire of critics, now 
Be intumously rossted. 

O! Peter, Peter, turn in time, 
Tosober judgment bending, 

Avoid your fault, and fly from rhyme 
Before ’tis past the mending. 


And for the friendly part I take, 
You sure will not abuse me; 
For think dear sir your name’s at stake, 
And thinking thus, excuse me; ; 
Nor let the paltry, jingling sound 
Of tasteless verse enchant you, 
Or through your life’s revolving round, 
It ceasclessly will haunt you 


Still let the Cabinet exist, 
Be there your strength exerted, 
To its support my friend assist, 
Nor shamefully desert it; 
And if I haply you reclaim, 
Whoever shall have read it, 
Give Peter all his due of fame, 
But Gregory that credit. 


We’re “ prosing moralists” indeed, 
And folly’s laugh,—we’ll brave it, 
For who could see his country bleed, 
Nor strain a nerve to save it: 
And if Pve rescued from disgrace 
That honorable station, 
I, tor my efforts in this case, 
Ask no renumeration. 
GREGORY GRAVITY. 
—_— 
For the Repertory. 
POETIC SELECTOR 
No. IV. 


EULOGY OF THOMSON, THE PORT 
Hailnature’s poet! whom she taught alone 

To sing her works in numbers like her own; 
Sweet as the thrush that warbles in the dak 


And soft us Philomela’s tender tale. 


> 
She lent her pencil too of wond’rous power, 


To catch the rainbow, or to form the flower 
t ‘ ; > > } ili - 
Of many mingled hues; them, smiling, said, 


(But first with laurel crown’d her favorite’s head) 


These beauteous children, though so fair they shine. 


Fade in my seasons, Iet them live in thine. 
And live they shall, the charm of every eye, 
Till nature sickens and the seasons die. 
OCTAVIA 
For the Repe rtory. 


TO REBECCA. 


Occasioned by having received from a genile- 


man her breast pin, unknown to her, which .w 
returned accompanied with the following lines 
Oh! could [thus purloin thy heart, 
The stealth to thee mmknowr, 
Firmly transfix’d with cupid’s dart; 
With it Pd ne’er consent to part, 
But weer it as my own. 
Tilllove thy virgin breast imspire, 
To sympathy incline, 
Till love shall gain thy heart entire, 


ue 
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Thy breast shall glow, with sweet desire 
‘Lo sooth the cares of mine. 


Then { should never misery know, 
Delighted with thy charms, 

Phen peace and joy would ceasciess flow, 

Uncheck’d by sivife or pallid woe, 
Unmoved with deep alarms. 


But unlamented, take this toy, 
To me it yields no sweet, 

In steady gaze its beauties cloy, 

And of effect its hues destroy; 

Thou only canst my thoughts employ, 
Or make my bliss complete. 


ROSARIO. 


ahaeiee 
For the Repertory. 

“SATIRE. No. VI. BY WALTER WIGGLE. 

I think when [ began this series, 

(1 do this to prevent all queries, ) 

T say, Ithink, I did not mention 

My muse should never make asccnsion 

If it might chance to suit her pleasure 

Above the hudibrastic measure. 

Now well you know we poets all 

Are apt to rise, and apt to fall, 

And oft get lost upon the mountain 

Whose cup is Helicon’s sweet fountain; 

Though too, we oft frequent its trees 

The heads of giddy men to please, 

And o’er the world our rights assert, 

¥et oft we grovel in the dirt. 

Tis regularity someumes 

That thus bedaubs us, and our rhymes; 

Therefore to keep on solid ground, 

To view the pleasing prospect round, 

I’m now determined to beg:n 

. Another plan from what Pim in, 

Nor longer be confined in town 

To hunt the fashions up and down, 

But like the poets of our day 

O’er verdant meadows take my way; 

And when occasion scems to suit, 

Like concert of the drum and flute, 

Among my hudibrasuc jingle, 

A diil’rent composition mingle, 

More ‘fitted for the aim, that now 

tis hov’ring o’er my thoughtful brow; 

So here I break into the road, 

And straight commence a dashing ode. 


.2 contemplative Ode, written on the borders of 
Schuylkill. 
O Schuylkill! on thy flowery banks 
With what mad pleasure have I stray’d, 
How oft have funcy’s gayest pranks 
Been cut beneath thy od’rous shade 


She loves upon thy foaming stream, 
Rapt in some sweet, poetic dream, 
Yo ride on Neptune’s nag: 
And through thick forests or like places, 
With Naiads, Dryades, and the graces, 
Yo caper it at tag. 
O! how Llong to spend the day 
With such a jovial tram; 
Bui inthe rear love must not stay, 
On river, of on plain. 
For if he on the lucid wave, 
Should loiter his soft limbs to lave, 
lic’s caught by some dread snapper, 


Ur 
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If on the plain the boy might chance 
To lose like Louis, king of France, 
Hlis precious little napper. 


And down the throat of a great cur 
Both soul and body go; 

Or to the town, O! shameful slur! 
Be taken for a show. 


But ict me find again my sext, 
(T’avoid the sun’s expiring heat, ) 
Fixtin yon distant dull bog; 
Where nota thing disturbf my mind, 
Of all the race of mortal kind, 
Except a crouking bullfrog. 
But now methinks I hear aclatter 
Like fifty thousand rattling coaches, 
O! tell me Echo what’s the matter! 
* A tinkling cow-bell slow approaches.” 


And now the litde fishes jump, 
How elegant to see; 

And in the holluw of yon stump 
To hear the bumble-bee. 


Whilst loudly singing in the sky 
The charming crows triumphant fly, 
And turkey-buzzards saul; 
Whom with theu soft, meiutluous notes 
We'd thnk would almost split their throats, 
And overload the gule. 


O! what a dear poetic ground 
fius nature torm’d us here, 
Where ail to picase the eye is found, 
And ai to sooth the ear. 


For on one side the shot house fierce 
Its lotty tront distrustful rears 
As rh at soon would tumble; 
(Now ye’ll place to arts account, ) 
But hear you through yon iofty mount 
The talls inatured grumbic? 


*Twas nature made yon hideous hill, 
She did not make, say what mouse? 

And though she form’d yon murm’ring rill, 
She never form’d the shot house. 


’Twas thus in philosophic mood, 
My rambling humor | pursued, 
And sage reflections drew; 
Such as, “ how jong has this been made? 
i wonder did the flood pervade 
The mountains that I view?” 


When quickly in this earthly air, 
The vanishing Parnassus 

Left me a prey to mortal care, 
Among a set of asses. 


Thus shall this faithful picture end 

Of odes on Schuykill’s borders penn’d, 
With which, or far more trifling themes 
The press almost incessant teems; 

For would a poct write a piece, 

lie mixes straight with Schuylkill’s geese, 
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And with them dives, and frisks, and flutters, 


Like wallowing ducks in muddy gutters. 
** O, Shame! ye Philadelphian youth,” 
Unwilling murmurs blushing truth; 

* Js’t thus the varied verse you write 
To fall in black oblivion’s night, 

To let the modest veil of time 

From laughing ages hide their rhyme, 
And all your works in memory rot 
Before your bodies are forgot.” 
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Let it not be: undaunted rise, 

Unfurl hope’s banners in the skies, 
And with great genius’ dazzling pen, 
Above the envious reach of men, 

With boldness each inscribe his name 
Upon the lasting rolls of fame; 

Where spite of jarring tempests’ force, 
And spite of time’s impetuous course, 
Though hatred’s viprous breath assail, 
“ And poison flutters on the gale,” 

In blazing myriads they'll illume 

A nation’s rise, a nation’s doom, 

And cast their undiminished light 

To regions of the darkest night, 
Where science fair has not yet quell’d 
The sway dark ignorance has held. 
Those regions when the light they see, 
As all “ receding shadows flee,” 

Will on the far extending view 

Be lost in wonder—e’en at you. 


a 


For the Repertory 


TO MARY. 
You tell me, Mary, with a tear, 


That all our hours of bliss are over; 
And bid me, as I hold you dear, 

Forget that I was once your lover. 
That fortune with malignat joy 

Still seeks our kindred hearts to sever, 
And gently charge your faithful boy, 

To fly from grief, and you, forever. 


Ah! tell me, Mary, can he fly, 


And leave his dearest hopes, fiom hither: 


Condemn’d to part he knows not why; 


Condemn’d to rove he knows not whither. 


Yet thy loved mem’ry, dearest maid! 


Where’er he stray’s he’ll fondly cherish; 


It shall not for a moment fade 
Nor but with his existence perish! 


120 


ALFERD. 


— 


The following song was written for the occasion, 
by the author of the School for Prodigals, and sung 


of February. 


THE TRIBUTE OF GLORY. 
Tune—Tars of Columbia. 


| by Mr. Hardinge on Mr. Cone’s benefit night, 22d 


‘ When the tempest of war fill’d our land with alarm, 


Who guided the battle and managed the storm, 


Despising the danger, the toil and the pain? 
*Tas Washington first of all heroes and men. 
Then let the trump of fume 
Resound aloud his name, 
And borne far in the air, the lay 
The tribute of glory 
To Washington p.y. 


When despondency reign’d at our army’s defeat, 


And honor and glory both seein'd to retreat, 
Who then rose majestic our country to save? 


*Twas Washington! he taught to hope and be brave! 


Then let the trump of fame, &c. 


When victory follow’d'the efforts of war, 
And her sons all exultingly mounted the car, 


Scar’d o’er with the wounds which-in battle they 


bore, 


*T was Washington led them triumphant before! 


Then let the trump of fame, &c. 


Great Warren and Mercer your shades hither bend, 
And thine, brave Montgomery, exulting descend; 


Re: 
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To list while the loud blowing clarion shail bear 

The praises of Washington high through the air! 
Then let the trump of fame, &c. 

Should bloody oppression attempt to obtain 

Her rule o’er Columbia, relentless, again, 

The patriot flame every bosom would fire, 

For thy genius great Washington stil! should inspire. 
Then let the trump of fame, &c. 
—s +. = 
Remarkable traits in the character of 
American Indians. 

One Indian happened to kill another. The 
brother of the deceased called upon the 
murderer, and seeing a woman and children 
in his hut, asked whose they were? The 
murderer declared them to be his family. 
The other then said, though his brother’s 
blood called for revenge, yet as the chil- 
dren were young, and not able to provide 
for their mother and themselves, he would 
remain deaf to these calls for a while; and 
so left them. Belonging to the same tribe, 
they continued to live sociably together un- 
til the eldest son of the murderer killed a 
deer in hunting. So soon as the brother of 
the deceased was informed of this, he again 
called on the murderer, and told him, that 
his brother’s blood called so loud that it 
must be obeyed, especially as his son, hav- 
ing killed a deer, could support the family. 


The murderer said he was ready to die, and | 
thanked the other for so long a delay: on | 


| 
| 
lc 
| 
| 


which the wife and children broke into tears. 
The murderer reproved them for their 


weakness, and particularly his son; saying | 
| ment to the public. ] 


to him, did you shed tears when you killed 
the deer? and if you saw him die with dry 
eyes, why do you weep for me, who am 
willing to suffer what the custom of our na- 
tion renders necessary? With an undaunted 
countenance he then called on the brother 
of the deceased, to strike; and died without 
a groan! 
ondipinn 
From Ashe’s Travels in Virginia 

“« The balls were frequently followed by 
duels. That ball was thought a mild one, 
which did not produce from two to three of 
the latter. ‘An affair of this kind happened,’ 
said my landlord, ‘ a few balls back, involv- 
ing in its consequences circumstances out of 
the common, and rather of the melancholy 
kind. A dispute took place, in my house, 
between two young men, wl 
most intimate friends, so m 
of them, Mr. H. who was myiiighbor, was 
to be married the Sunday after the ball and 
the dispute, to the sister of the other, Mr. B. 
who lives but a small distance up the town. 
The ties to be formed from this intention, 
former intimacy, and the interposition of love 
and friendship, were all of no avail: to fight 
ithey were determined; place and time were 





to be deceived. Maria, the sister of B. and 
the betrothed of H. received the fatal intelli- 
gence; hastened to the ground, and arrived, 
but in time only to hear the shot, and receive 
a bleeding lover in her extended arms. The 


i) jiead past through his lung's; he instantly ex- 
 pired. ‘he senses of Maria are lost; she 


knows no person; she has not spoke toa 
human being since! I can show her to you 
to morrow; a slender tall figure, her head 
and bosom covered with a black veil; her 
motion qvick, and her air disturbed. She 
passes every day in her way toa favorite 
grave and returns with an appearance still 
more dejected and broken hearted. But the 
poor maid will soon join her lover, and leave 
a world, in which she imagines she has no 
friend.’ I could hear no more, the Virginian 
himself was moved. I ordered a light, and 
gained my chamber, cast myself on a bed 
to rest: vet not before I cursed the ferocity 











of maniers which reigns in this place, and 
which caused the eternal wretchedness and 
'misery of an object so amiable and interest- 
ling as my landlord’s Maria. It is intolerable; 
‘itis infamous. Farewel, you can account 





| for my abrupt conclusion.” 
a 


THE ROBBER. A FRAGMENT. 

{The following article is selected from the “ Ca- 
binet,” a weakly literary sheet, published in Bos- 
_ton, by Mr. J. Belcher. The story is said to be 
founded on fact, and his afforded much amusge~ 


“ The wearied animal can proceed no 
further,” said the Doctor, as he stopped his 
|horse at the turnpike inn. He entered the 
| barroom, inwardly cursing the bad roads, 
which prevented his reaching Salem before 





| night, and seated himself by the blazing fire. 
me 


| 
} 
| 
' 
| 
i 
! Cu 
\ 

| 

{ 


imagination pictures of fierce banditti. « Six 


| 





\ proceed.” After an inspiriting draught, the 
{journey 1s recommenced, and tremblingly 
a robber; and with the deadly weapon aimed 
at that head, which had so often directed 
the counciis of the commoenweelih. A: 


< 


c 
G 





shall a life so precious to ihe nation be 


an 


No. “ Take my money, but spare muy life;’’ 
exclaims the son of Galen: and cast his pock- 
et book at the ruffian’s fect. He waits not 
for reply but applies the lash to the jaded 











' 
\ 
| 
i 


] 





cautiously appeinted. But love is not exsy steed. * Speed thec, Rosinante, and bear thy 


}master beyond the reach of danger.” The 


| welcome glare of light soon flashes on the 


| Doctor’s eyes. Assistance is procured, and 
and a full pursuit of the robber is com- 
jmenced. They reach the scene of villainy; 
| and, monstrim horrendum! the terrifice ban- 
dit still maintains his post; the weapon of 
death still extended, and the robber had net 
yet stooped to raise the booty which lay at 
his feet. A pump, with the handle frozen in 
a horizontul position, was found to have 
been mistaken by the sapient doctor, for a 
murderous highwayman. 





ee 


A countryman from the wilds of Cumber- 
land, several years ago, came to London on 
some business respecting his uncle’s af- 
fairs who had died intestate, and had left 
two young children without a guardian or 
executor. Before departing from home the 
man had got advice as to the mode of con- 
ducting himscif, but not being much versed 
in the technical lore of the inns of court, 
had substituted in his mind expressions 
more familiar. On knocking at the door of 
the civilian to whom he had been recom- 
mended, the gentleman himself came to ad- 
mit him; when the Cambrian accosted him 
as follows: “ Pray, sir, does there a civil vil- 
lain live here!” “ What!” says the other, 
“ do you come to insu/t me?” “ Yes, sir,” 
said the countryman, “I came on purpose; 
my uncle is dead detested; he has left two 
young éfideds,and lam come to see if I can 
be their executioner!” 





— 





The dialogue between Pyrrhus, King of 
| Epirus, and Cineas, his prime minister, is 








Gloomy where his meditations, which be- | 

more horrific at the entrance of two | 
. ‘ . " HT 

mcn, whose faces presented to his disturbed 


hundred doliars,” thought he—* why did 1 | 
| bring it with me? and to proceed alone! but | 
| perhaps they may not be robbers; perhaps | 
| they may not overtake me; at any rate I will | 


| alive is the doctor to each little noise. Ha! | 
been the | 
that one | 


crificed for a litle pelf? Shall one fell blow | 
. . J 
deprive the country of a hero and statesman’ | 


{uli ot instruction, and sets forth the restless 
| spirit of man: “ What, sir, do you propose 
in this expedition against the Romans?” says 
Cineus. * To conquer all Italy,” answers 
| Pyrrhus. “ And what next?” says the coun- - 
i sellor. * Then we will transport our force: 
| Into Sicily, and make that kingdom our own?’ 
| rephed his majesty. “ And what expedition 
| Will you go on after that’? “© Then,” adds 
| the enterprizing hero, “ we’ll sail to Africa, 
| and subdue that pari of the world.” “ And 
| What,” continues the statesnian, “ renrains 
| to be done then?” “ VV hy then, then,” says 


jj the monarch, “ we will si 


be 
\nd what,’ an- 


dow n and 


merry over our bow]s.’’ “ 


i swers his minister, “ hinders us form-doinge 
oo 
ii that now 


AI 


A person, on meeting his friend, congratu- 
|| lated hii on his lately coming into possession 
of a /anded estate. 


“« There was such a re- 


i ‘o. : 
|) port,” replied the other; “ but you may rest 
uved in was f 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 

The verses of Alfred possess a good de- 
gree of merit. There are an casiness of 
numbers and a sweetness of expression in 
them that please us. 

Simon Friendly is cordially welcome to 
the columns of the Repertory. His first essay 
is upon a melancholy fact, that mankind 
generally enter into the follies of cach other 
lest each at the other should laugh. We 
agree with Simon in pronouncing this a 
false shame, and sincerely hope that his en- 
deavors may succeed in eradicating the 
evil. 

Lothario’s address to a friend is reserved 
for our next number. 

Though Gregory has put ona deal of satire 
in his verses, he does not appear to have lost 
his gravity. Circumstances that will not 
again occur, have delayed the publication of 
this piece until the present number. 

Rosuario’s attempt, though juvenile, is not 
without merit. We trust to his poetical ear 
for our excuse in altering a few lines. We 
_would observe that poctical essays selected 
from a daily paper perused by perhaps all 
our readers, cannot fail becoming insipid 
by a republication. We therefore decline 

inserting the Maniac. 

Amyntor’s Version of the anecdote related 
by the Rev. Dr. S. on Sunday last, is chastely 
poetical, and correctly exhibited. 

We are extremely happy in having to 
notice so many correspondents this week; 
it looks as if they had aroused trom their 
slumbers, determined that the Repertory 
should exist, at least, avother year. Our sub- 
scribers, however, will recollect that their 
aid is necessary, in order to procure a flace 
in which to insert the communications of 
our correspondents. 


—- 
COMMUNICATION. 


ZERAH COLBURN, 
The astonishing Vermont Calculator. 


We had heard a great deal of this truly | 
wonderlul boy, and expected upon visiting | 


him, to have seen a Jedediah Buxton in 
miniature, nor were we disappointed; tor his 
unimproved mental powers are indeed strong, 
his perception clear, his penetration re- 
markably quick, and his answers pertinent 
and just. But his power of calculation al- 
most exceeds belief. To prove this, we will 
relate some questions which he answered. 
He was asked what different numbers mul- 
tiplied together would produce 3420? In 
the space of half a* minute, and without the 


lcast hesitation, he answered, 114 multiplied 
by 30: 380 multiplied by 9: 19 multiplied by 
180; 228 multiplied by 15: 684 multiplied by 
5:57 multiplied by 60: 45 multiplied by 76: 
38 multiplied by 90: 342 multiplied by 10: 
1140 multiplied by 3: 36 multiplied by 95. 
These he answered in the above specified 
time his tongue moving faster than in ordi- 
nary conversation. By a young lad he was 
asked a question like this: what is the dif- 
ference between 40 times 5 and 5 times 40: 
The words were scarcely uttered, before 
he answered, “ Nothing.” We requested 
him to say what were the 3-4 of 40 more 
17, which he could not answer. This proves 
that he is unacquainted with fractions; but 
when we requested him to muitiply 40 by 
3 and divide by 4 adding seventeen, he an- 
swered in an insiant, 47. Some one present 
requested an answer to a question like this: 
we do not recollect the figures, but it was 
| of the same nature, and of equally as large 
| amount, multiply 5680 by 395, divide by 47 
und add 10568. ln the space of one minute, 
he answered this question correctly. 

By a gentleman of the philosophical 
| society he was overheard multiplying each 
| figure seperately; which at the same time 
| proves that his method of calculation is en- 
1 tirely his own, and that his memory is as- 
| tonishingly retentive. indeed without the 
| most powerful memory it were impossibie 
} for him to answer the very difficust propo- 
' sitions that have been made. It appears to us 
‘that his mental powers are in tne greates: 
\ vigor before dinner, and we think that the 
‘father’s permitting him to enjoy more ex- 
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| ercise, would coutribute greatly to the im- 
“provement of his wonderful qualifications. 
| We observed, on the day we saw him, tial 
|) when his examination began, he was abie to 
solve very difficult problems, incredible tor 
‘| a child of six years of age, but that continu- 
i ing him too long in calculation, and bemg 
| worried with difficult questions from the 
| company, hisanswers became slower, and he 
exhibited proofs of their not being so easily 
obtained by knitting his brow, biting his lip, 
and kScoming vexed. This 1s not at all 


strange, 2s it would affect any one the same 
way; but jt should be a lesson to the father 
| not to continue the exhibition too long at 
one time, and to the admiring behoiders, to 
offer but one question at a time. 

Those who have not witnessed this unac- 
countable faculty in a mere infant, who, we 
understand, can neither read nor write, may 
be weclined to doubt the correctness of the 
above statement: such we would request first 
to see him and then offer an opinion. It may 
not be unprofitable to mention here, that we 
think the receipts at his exhibition would 
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Support the father and procure the boy a 
little more decent an appearance: it would be 
more agreeable to the company and more 
advantageous to pecuniary matters. We 
hope that this infant will continue in’ our 
city for some time yet, to give an oppor- 
tunity to all to witness his surprising capa- 
city; nor do we think it will lessen the 
father’s purse, as the room is continually 
full. VALERIAN. 
—_ 
HEALTH OFFICE, 
March 9, 1811. 


Interments in the city and liberties of Philadelphia, 
from the 2d to the 9th March. 








Diseases. ad. ch. Diseases. ad. ch. 
Cholic 0 1 Rupture 1 0 
Consumption of lungs 7 0 Small pox, natural, 0 1 
Dropsy 1 0 Stone 1 0 
Dropsy of the breast 1 0 Still born 0 6 
Fever, typhus 2 1 Thrush 01 
Hives 0 1 Unknown 1 Oo 
Hemorrhage 0 1 — = 
Inflam. of stomach 0 1 14.15 
Old age 1 0 
Pleurisy 0 2 Total 29 

Uf the above there were, 
Under 1 10 From 50 to 60 2 
From 1 to 2 2 60 70 0 
2 5 1 70 80 4 
5 10 1 80 90 1 
10 20 0 90 =6100 0 

20 30 3 106—s «110 0 

30 40 3 ~ 

40 50 2 Total 29 


By order of the board, 
JOHN ALLISON, Clerk. 


STATE OF THE THERMOMETER. 
: 9 o'clock. 12 o’ clock. 3 o'clock. 


March 4 50 . 54 53 
5 41 49 46 
6 37 36 34 
7 38 43 47 
8 40 47 46 
9 44 58 57 





=.= ‘ ills 
Checks, Cards, Handbills, 
AND PRINTING IN GENERAL, 
neatly and correctly executed, on reasonable terms, 
at the office of the 
PHILADELPHIA REPERTORY. 











TERMS OF THE REPERTORY. 

The price is four dollars per annum; city sub- 
scribers to pay quarterly in advance, distant sub- 
scribers half yearly in advance. 

It shall be delivered to subscribers in the cit) 
every Satur and forwarded to those in the 
country by liest conveyance. 

Any per shall procure seven subscribers 
and become nsible for the paymeant, shall re- 
ceive one copy gratis. 

Printers exchanging with the Philadelphia Re- 
pertory will be expected to pay the difference. 


SEE 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Printed and published by Dennis Heartt, 
No. 17 Arch street. 
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